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ploitation and increasing impoverishment of the peasantry. As in earlier decades it led to agrarian disturbances. The ministry of the interior reported 556 uprisings in rural districts between 1826 and 1854, but this figure comprises merely the more serious outbreaks and fails to give a true picture.8
It is not surprising that the landed nobility, as a group, derived little economic advantage from the misery of the peasantry, its unwilling partner in the common enterprise. Superficially the position of the nobility was one of great power. In 1859, on the eve of the emancipation, 102,870 nobles owned 30.6 per cent of the territory of Russia. Yet the vast majority of the landowners were men of modest means and humble social status, and practically all of them suffered from financial stringency. Estates of less than one hundred male serfs represented 76.2 per cent of the total, and those of over five hundred male serfs, 3.6 per cent. The mortgage debt accumulated rapidly and foreclosures were common. It was the small proprietors who experienced the greatest difficulties. Between 1835 and 1859 the proportion of estates of twenty or fewer male serfs declined from 53.5 per cent to 41.0 per cent, that is, over 12 per cent of the noble landowners were presumably forced to dispose of their land. The number of male serfs, too, declined from 10.9 million in 1835 to 10.7 million in 1859.
The slight decline in the number of serfs was more than offset by the increase in that of the state peasants, which rose from 10.6 million in 1835 to 12.8 million in 1859.9 Euphemistically described by the Code of 1833 as a "free rural 'estate' " (svobodnoe selskoe sostoianie), the state peasants were for all practical purposes in bondage to the state, and the defenseless prey of petty officials. Emperor Paul's measures for the introduction of self-government among the state peasants (law of August 7,1797) and for the promotion of their welfare failed to achieve their object, and in the 1830's the legal and economic status of this large and growing group of the people was as unhappy as it was
8 In 1842, for instance, the ministry of the interior registered one peasant uprising in the province of Saratov, while according to local data the number of disturbances was thirty-seven.
& See p. 576. The total population, both male and female, was estimated at 60 million in 1835 and at 74 million in 1859. These figures, as well as those given in the text, are at best crude approximations. The divergency in the statistics quoted by the authorities is distressing. S, A. Kniazkov, for instance, in the authoritative publication Velikaia reforma (The Great Reform), II, 209, gives the number of male state peasants in 1833 as 7.6 million. Figures in the text are taken from G. T. Robinson, Rural Russia Under the Old Regime (New York, 1932), p. 63.